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SIR JOSEPH BANKS’S JOURNAL. 

Journal of the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., K.B ., 
P.R.S ., during Captain Cook's First Voyage in H.M.S. 

“ Endeavour" in 1768-71 to Terra, del Fuego, Otahite , 
New Zealand, Australia, the Dutch East Indies , He. 
Edited by Sir Joseph D. Hooker. Pp. li + 466. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1896.) 

HIS journal, which now sees the light after varying 
vicissitudes, will take fitting place 011 our book¬ 
shelves by the side of Darwin's “ Voyage of the Beagle ” 
and Moseley's “ Challenger Notes " as one of the classics 
of scientific travel. Sir Joseph Hooker, in realising a 
hope he has indulged, as he tells us, since he was a boy, 
adds another to the many services he has rendered to 
science by presenting to us this journal in the delightful 
form it has assumed under his editing. In an interesting’ 
preface to the volume he states the aims with which 
he has undertaken the task he has just completed, and 
from this, as well as from the charming- biographical 
notice with which the journal is introduced, we do not 
scruple to quote in noticing with gratitude the appearance j 
of this book. 

“ My principal motive," he says, ‘‘ for editing the journal 
kept by Sir Joseph Banks during Lieut. Cook’s first 
voyage round the world is to give prominence to his | 
indefatigable labours as an accomplished observer and 
ardent collector during the whole period occupied by 
that expedition, and thus to present him as the pioneer 
of those naturalist voyagers of later years, of whom Darwin 
is the great example. This appears to me to be the more 
desirable, because in no biographical notice of Banks 
are his labours and studies as a working naturalist 
adequately set forth." . . . “In respect of Cook’s first 
voyage, this is in a measure due to the course pursued 
by Ur. Hawkesworth in publishing the account of the 
expedition, when Banks, with singular disinterestedness, 
placed his journal in that editor's hands, with permission 
to make what use of it he thought proper. The result 
was that Llawkesworth selected only such portions as 
would interest the general public, incorporating them 
with Cook’s journal, often without allusion to their author* 
and not unfrequently introducing into them reflections of 
his own as being those of Cook or of Banks. Another 
motive for editing Banks's journal is to emphasise the 
important service which its author rendered to the ex¬ 
pedition. It needs no reading between the lines of the 
great navigator’s journal, to discover his estimation of 
the ability of his companion, of the value of his re¬ 
searches, and of the importance of his active co-operation 
on many occasions. It was Hanks who rapidly mastered 
the language of the Ouhitans, and became the inter¬ 
preter of the party, and who was the investigator of the 
customs, habits, Nc.. of these arid of the natives of New 
Zealand. It was often through his activity that the 
commissariat was supplied with food. I It: w as on \ ariotis 
occasions the thief-taker, especially In the case of his 
hazardous expcdrtvm Jrr fine recovery of Che suiter 
quadrant, upon the use of which, in observing the transit 
of Venus across the sun s disc, the success of the ex¬ 
pedition so greatly depended. And, alum; till, u is to 
Banks's forethought, and at his own risk, that an t hahimn 
man and boy were taken on board, through whom Hanks 
directed, when in New Zealand, those inquiries into the 
customs of the inhabitants, which arc she foundation <>f 
our knowledge of that interesting people. And when i 
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it is Considered that the information obtained was at 
comparatively few points, and those on the coast only, 
the fulness and accuracy of the description of the New 
! Zealanders, even as viewed in the light of modern know¬ 
ledge, are very remarkable. Nor should it be forgotten 
[ that it was to the drawings made by the artists whom 
i. Banks took in his suite that the public is indebted for 
! the magnificent series of plates that adorn Hawkesworth’s 
: account of the voyage. Still another motive is, that 
Banks’s journal gives a life-like portrait of a naturalist’s 
daily' occupation at sea and ashore nearly one hundred 
j and thirty years ago ; and thus supplements the history 
1 of a voyag-e which, for extent and importance of geo- 
i graphic and hydrographic results, was unique, and ‘to 
1 the English nation the most momentous voyage of dis- 
1 CO very that has ever taken place’ (Wharton’s ‘Cook,’ 
Preface), and which has, moreover, directly led to the 
I prosperity of the empire ; for it was owing to the reports 
of Cook and Banks, and, it is believed, to the represen¬ 
tation of the latter on the advantages of Botany' Bay as 
a site for a settlement, that Australia was first colonised." 

The question that every one will no doubt ask himself 
is, how does it come about that a journal of so much 
interest, written in 1769-71, the author of which survived 
until 1820, occupying for no less a period than forty 
years the premier position in the scientific world in 
Great Britain, is only published now —a century and a 
quarter after the events which it relates. On this point 
the editor leaves us in no doubt, and the s ory as he tells 
it is an interesting bit of history, not without a touch of 
romance, and withal with features not altogether credit¬ 
able to some of those concerned in it. 

Although only returned from the first yoyage in 1771, 
Banks accepted an invitation to join,as naturalist. Cook’s 
second voyage, preparations for which began in 1772. 
This proposal called forth a strong protest from Linmeus, 
prophetic as things turned out of the fate awaiting' the 
results of the first voyage. In a letter to Mr. Ellis, he 
say's : “ Whilst the whole botanical world, like myself, 
has been looking for the most transcendent benefits to 
our science, from the unrivalled exer ions of your 
countrymen, all their matchless and tiuly astonishing 
collection, such as has never been seen before nor may' 
ever be seen again, is to be pm aside untouched, to be 
thrust into some corner, to become perhaps the prey of 
insects and of destruction.” Banks eventually-abandoned 
the intention to join the expedition, but nevertheless to 
it must be ascribed in the first instance the withholding 
from the public of his journal. Writing in 1782, Banks 
says : “ The reason 1 have not published the account ot 
my travels is that the first from want of time necessarily 
brought cm by the many' preparations for my second 
voyage va- entrusted to Dr. llawkesworth, and since 
that 1 have been engaged in a botanical work, which 1 
hope, soon to publish, as 1 have near 700 folio plates 
prepared ; it is to give an account of all such new plums 
discovered in my voyage round the world, somewhat 
above 800.' It is indeed remarkable that in course of 
Vro. Vroro f.V VacV,- vV\ 4 roc ,c\ro Vo 'Aw 'pro!)I u Vo - rooms «f 
travel, but neither it nor yet the botanical work to which 
he rcfeis m the above extract appeared. The death of 
ho. librarian and companion, l.)r. Solar ier, is usually 
supposed in have led to the: suppression of his botanical 
work- ih;r for the- fate of which Li mini' s was so much 
concerned, i hie cannot help thinking when one regards 
the whole amount ot the published writings ot S:r 
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Joseph Banks, surprisingly little, as hi: editor points out, 
that whilst he was energetic in his correspondence and 
methodical in his records of the scientific observations 
he made, and always ready to help others in their work, 
he himself must have had a dislike to printer’s proofs 
and preparing his papers for the press. To whatever 
cause we ascribe his action or inaction (and whether we 
shall ever know the real inwardness of the matter, seems 
now doubtful, owing to the dispersion of so much of his 
correspondence), the fact remains that “ five folio books 
of neat manuscript, and the coppers of about 700 plates 
of plants rest in the hands of the British Museum 
Trustees ”—the botanical results of the voyage of the 
Endeavour ; a monument of energetic labour, skill, and 
knowledge, and all lost to science. The journal is at 
last before us. 

With the death of Banks no better fate immediately 
awaited his journal. Robert Browm, unable to write the 
life of Banks as he intended, had the materials for this, 
including the journal, transferred to Mr. Dawson Turner, 
maternal grandfather of Sir Joseph Hooker, who caused 
a transcription to be made of the journal, but did not 
bring out the life. Subsequently, the task of writing the 
life not having been accomplished, the papers reached 
the British Museum, whence, however, they were claimed 
by the Peer, the representative of the Hugessen family, 
to rvhich Banks’s wife belonged, fortunately, however, 
not before the Dawson Turner transcript of the journal 
had been lodged in the Botanical Department of the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington. A 
haggling over a price for the documents appears to have 
ensued between the British Museum and the Peer pos¬ 
sessor, and in the result the whole collection of papers 
was sold off by auction in London, bringing in the sum 
of ,£182 19V. ! Noblesse oblige! Well may Mr. 

Carruthers, in a letter to the editor, speak of this story 
as a distressing one. Sir Joseph' Hooker has been able 
to trace the original document of the journal to Australia; 
but had the publication depended upon this, we should 
still have been in ignorance of the merits of Banks’s 
work. Fortunately there was the transcript left in this 
country, which has enabled the editor to bring out the 
welcome volume before us. If the barque of Banks’s 
reputation has suffered on the rocks of neglect or ignor¬ 
ance in the past, it is fortunate that so distinguished a 
pilot as the present editor—heir likewise as he was to a 
portion of the equipment prepared by Banks for the 
second voyage (p. 27, note)—has taken it in hand, placing 
it beyond further danger. The appearance of the journal 
will undoubtedly achieve the primary aims of the editor 
in his self-appointed task. 

As a narrative the journal is full of charm. It comes 
before us, old as it is, with all the freshness of first im¬ 
pression. Familiar as much of what is told has now 
become through the writings of later travellers and 
modern facilities for globe-trotting, there is an unstrained 
interest attaching to scenes depicted by one who, almost 
in touch with the present generation, yet is able to de¬ 
scribe Cape Town while it was still a Dutch settlement, 
and Mauritius was as yet the Isle of France, who 
sailed round New Zealand and determined it to be an 
island, and who tells us of people and places before all¬ 
levelling civilisation had removed the landmarks of 
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natural evolution. The journal throughout abounds ir. 
evidences of Banks’s keenness of observation and ardent 
devotion to scientific investigation ; and whilst the bulk 
of it is descriptive, there are not wanting shrewd reflec¬ 
tions and comments to show that problems of distribu¬ 
tion and adaptation, the discussion of which gives zest 
to so many of the modern books of scientific travel, 
engaged the mind of the last-century naturalist. It is 
not necessary for the purpose of this notice, and it would 
take us too far, were we to follow with comments the 
narrative of the expedition ; suffice it that we say the 
guarantee implied in the names of author and editor is 
not belied. 

Of the adjuncts to the journal in its present guise—we 
have already spoken in praise of the narrative of Banks’s 
life by the editor—there is also to be commended an 
admirable life of Dr. Solander, contributed by Mr. 
Daydon Jackson ; and a series of notices of early voyagers 
and naturalists, compiled by Mr. Reginald Hooker, is a 
useful guide. Finally, excellent reproductions by pho¬ 
tography of the portraits of Banks and Solander in the- 
collections of the Royal and Linnean Societies, re¬ 
spectively, help to give attractiveness to this most 
delightful book of voyage. 


THREE NEW BOOKS ON HISTOLOGY. 
Handbuch der Gewebelehrc der Menschen. Von A. 
Koelliker. 6te Auflage, Erster Band, pp. 409, iSSqf, 
Zweiter Band, Erste Halfte, pp. 372, 1893 1 Zweiter 
Band, Zweite Halfte, pp. 400, 1896. (Leipzig : Engel- 
mann.) 

Lehrbuch der Histologie der Menschen , einschliesslich der 
mikroskopischen Technik. Von A. Bohm und M. 
von Davidoff. Pp. 404. (Wiesbaden : J. Bergmann, 
1895.) 

Lehrbuch der vergleichenden mikroskopischen Anatomic 
der Wirbelthiere. Von Albert Oppel. Erster Theil, 
Der Magen. Pp. 543. (Jena: Fischer, 1896.) 

O place the classical treatise of the famous Wurzburg 
professor in a list of new books on histology, must 
at once strike all readers who have any acquaintance with 
that science as manifestly absurd. Is not this the book 
from whose stores of knowledge our predecessors in the 
teaching of the subject drew so largely, and which has 
served ever since as the foundation upon which modern 
histology has been built? Is not this the book, the 
translation of which by Busk and Huxley, under the 
auspices of the Sydenham Society, rendered the names 
both of its author and of its translators familiar to a long, 
past generation of students ? 

Whilst to these interrogatories an affirmative answer 
must be given, none the less is it true that the book 
before us is to all intents and purposes a new book, 
giving us a presentation of the most recent advances in 
histology, either based upon or confirmed by the careful 
personal work of its author, whilst still being founded 
upon, and an amplification of, the important works,, 
“ Mikroskopische Anatomie ” and “ Handbuch der 
Gew'ebelehre,” the appearance of which in the early fifties 
at once placed their author upon the topmost pinnacle of 
histological science. In turning over the leaves of this 
edition we cannot fail to recognise many an old familiar 
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